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Our Experience With Salesmen’s Bonus Plans 


Che DePree Chemical Company (Sar 


By James DePree 


fox Preparations), Chicag 


Much has been claimed for the bonus plan as a device for stimulating sales. in a multiplicity of 
forms it is being heralded as a cure-all for every sales ill. For this, for that and for the other th a 
onus plan. And it cannot be denied that more often than not it has effected a cure. b LiTU 
‘ ° . . f r T) j ” . . syriite , 
without reactions, one of which Mr. De Pree cites here for your consideration 
Last year we used a bonus plan in the yeen assisting that dealer in arranging that Lorces isiness 1s t t 
sales department. The plan was built his stock, instructing his clerks in sales as much as siness which is won a 
up around a “selling margin.” The mat manship and in merchandising, and help- earned through « itiona sé ce 
. . . . 7 1 ; 1 ‘ 4 , ¢ +c +} 
gin was figured according to manufac ing them in their window displays and methods that mea 
turing costs, selling expenses, advertis in their newspaper advertising. In fact, ustomer. 
ing and overhead. We thus determined he was doing general efficiency service ndersta | t king 
vhat margin of profit to credit to the work to help that druggist and his or sweeping indictment of the bonus 
salesman’s account \t the end of the ganization to become better merchan is a Sales device ly speak t 
year, if his total selling expense wa disers. In other words, the service that ur OWN experi ! rketing an « 
less than his selling margin, we paid he was giving should be called a benefit isive agency li ft nat 1 idve 
+ f " | Sania \I ao Oa eeu 
him the difference in the form of a rather than a service, in that he was giv tised preparations NO GOUDL, a : 
bonus. The plan got the business. But ing the dealer a real benefit which that plan would be highly satistactory in the 
this year we are going back to the dealer appreciated. Upon Saturday, the paint business, or for e sé g of 
straight salary again third day of that salesman’s visit, he product of general dist ut , althoug 
. ~ a grez any dollars worth of San under the most favorable conditions, the 
Bonus Develops Selfish Salesmanship old a great many d lars worth of Sa t ' rigs <a 
a [ox preparations himself over the deal- onus plan has failings which s 
On its face this statement must sound : ar at hee ' "i tee pa Fenner et 
1 { - k “J : ti} er’s counter, by way of instructing the e given careful consideration y 
illogical. You as n one breath you : ; ; Pitts 
% ; ' clerks further in- the art of real drug sales manager contemplating inaug 
say the bonus plan got the business, and et ' <a ; 
: : salesmanship, and over $200 worth of rating such a plat 
in the next that you are going to dis ; f : 
5 oe” es these preparations were sold in tha 
card it. What is the answer? Simply 


this—while it is true that the bonus plan 


got the business and got it profitably 
at the time, we have reached the conclu 
sion that any plan which forces sales 


today at the expense of tomorrow’s busi 
undesirable. 
In other words, we find that the bonus 


ness, 1S 


plan militates against service selling 
Salesmen are so busy thinking about 
their bonuses that they do not think 


enough about helping the dealer to in 
crease his business. They rush in and 
get an order from the buyer, and then 
rush on to the next town to get another 
order, and so on. At the end of the year 
they get their bonus, but we have to pay 
dear for it. 

To illustrate my point I will cite the 
case of one of our Pennsylvania sales 
man. He wrote us recently to the effect 
that he had spent Thursday, Fridav and 
Saturday with a certain dealer. He had 


store that day. And this, mind you, was 
not on a sale day, but simply during the 
regular run of an average Saturday's 


business. 
Making $10,000 Customers 

Upon leaving, the salesman took the 
order for $1,200 worth of San 
[ox preparations, and that dealer’s pur 
chases for the vear will in all probability 
exceed $10,000. 

Now, if this salesman had been work 
ing on a bonus pian, he would undoubt 
edly have breezed into that town on 
Thursday and would have taken a one 
or two hundred dollar order, and would 
have then gone the next town 
As a result, he would have taken from 
this particular customer during the vear 
not ¢ 


lealer’s 


on to 


‘ver $1,000 worth of business. 

You cannot expect a salesman to think 
unselfishly of his trade if you put a pre 
We figure 


mium on forcing business 
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Failings Which Must Be Considered 


We found, for instance, that while the 


less experienced salesmen, who were 
making around $1,800 to $2,100 a year 
took kindly to the bonus idea, it met 
with a cool reception from the better 
grade of men who were making er 


$3,000 or $4,000 a year 
\gain, as long as business holds good 


the salesman is working at top notch 
and is full of enthusiasm in his efforts 
to get large orders. However, if busi 
ness were to fall off, I am not so sure 
but what the average young salesmar 
would become dissatisfied, gloomy and 
discouraged, and therefore more diffi- 
cult to handle. He might not be as good 
a business builder as he would be if the 
company were underwriting his losses. 
These fellows would not be as apt to 


se the 


same clean and honest methods 
to obtain business, and they would be 


more apt to burn up their mileage try 


ing to get to towns where they might 
feel there was a better chance of getting 


business. In general, that brand of 
salesmanship would not be as construc- 
tive. 

I cannot help but think after reading 
some of the articles published on sales 
forcing, that many sales managers are 
making the mistake of paying too much 
attention to getting new business, and 
not enough to cultivating what they 
already have. Like anyone else, I enjoy 
receiving large orders from our sales- 
men, but fully as much do I like to re- 
ceive letters such as we received re- 
cently from one of our salesmen in the 
Northwest, telling us that one of his 
customers had offered him a salary of 
$5,000 a year and a share in the business 
if he would take over the management 
of his store. Such letters tell us that 
our salesmen are working close to their 


Effect of Advertising on 
Salesmen’s Calls 


Every sales manager likes to think 
that his men are working at top capacity 
all the time. He resents the inference 
that they need “speeding up.” He will 
tell you that if he had any men who 
were not putting forth their very best 
efforts all the time, these men would 
not be on the force very long. Yet 
the records of nearly every large or- 
ganization show that this is far from 
being the case. Salesmen, like every 
one else, are not self-winders. 

This is particularly true in the number 
of calls they make during the day. The 
Addressograph Company of Chicago has 
just compiled some interesting figures 
on this point. By keeping a careful 
record of calls over a period of one 
year, as shown by the reports turned 
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campaign, to 4,500 calls when the cam- 
paign was at its peak. The low point 
of 2,895 calls was during the summer 
months when no special advertising was 
conducted, and when, of course, many 
of the salesmen were taking their vaca- 
tions. 

Naturally the number of calls made 
by any organization will show some 
fluctuation. The total will be effected 
by conditions in the field, by the degree 
of competition, by factory conditions, 
and by other uncontrollable factors. 
But it is patent that if an organization 
is working along on an even keel, its 
“call” curve should be equally even. If 
a salesman reports fifteen calls a day 
during the period of an advertising cam- 
paign, or during the period of a sales 
contest, and only reports four calls a 
day for the rest of the year, it is evident 
that such a man is not putting forth 

his best effort all the time. 


FEB | MAR.| APR.| MAY | JUNE [JULY | AUG [SEPT] OCT [NOV. 


DEC [JAN | FEB. In an effort to straighten 


out its “call curve,” the 


Addressograph Company 


is instituting a “report 


quota plan.” Under this 


plan each salesman is ex- 


SE 


pected to make and report 


customers and giving : 

them the sort of service = 

that fosters confidence. ae 
The salesman who [T9750 

thinks only of stocking 9500 

his customers’ shelves, azs0 

and who doesn’t think of [7 rrr 

ways and means by which 8,500 

he can help that customer 8250 


five calls a day at least. 


sell the goods to consum- 


_| But the company intends 


ers, who, in turn, must be 7500 


to make it possible to 


. . . x" oe 7500 i i 
satisfied with their pur- tase. 7487 7 i aaa anda 
chases, eb nin. the big [6750 ant / backin In the light of 
idea in salesmanship — &. 8 
aa eae: ne ry fA 6517 | the analysis made, the 
been that bonuses tend to 6000 | ft f | company has found that 
initia. -dieiens, snide. 5750 mae f | by keeping a steady flow 
top : |__| 5500 f \ f —| of inquiries going out to 
ers instead of developing |_| 5250 i \ i | 
brainy, intelligent sales- 5000 tt | see}-oct ool atte — that the needed 
men in elece of the OC } sates \/5 __| incentive is provided to 
Hikes 4500 CONTEST 45 | send him out on the street 
bonus this year, we have 4250 4500 little bj li h 
given our salesmen a per- 4,000 r 4054, . omer x earner ¢ 
S ace ‘ 3750 ait 3776 _PAYROUN 3803 | otherwise, and keep him 
manent salary increase, 3500 || 3574 7 | ent = tote the tee 
based on their last year’s 3250 3510 = 7 | longer. 
bonus showing, and are 3,000 308K [7 | Left to work out his own 
backing them up with an + ze35 ; salvation, an average 


increased advertising 
campaign in strong na- 
tional mediums. We will 
expect these men then, to 
do constructive work in 
their territories, encouraging them to 
educate themselves in every way pos- 
sible in methods of selling and merchan- 
dising, so that they will always be wel- 
comed by their customers, because of 
the benefits which they can give. The 
customer, by reason of this assistance 
will put his heart and energies back of 
the proposition, resulting in a greater 
volume of business from year to year. 

The salesman’s future with us, there- 
fore, depends not alone upon how well 
he uses the selling arguments and ideas 
that we give him, but depends more 
upon what he gives our organization in 
the way of efforts and ideas that will 
make for the development of the entire 
national or ganization. 


Chart Showing Influence of Special Advertising Campaigns and 
Contests on Calls Reported by Addressograph 


Salesmen During 1918 


into the home office, this concern finds 
that their men showed a tremendously 
increased percentage of calls during the 
period of a special advertising campaign, 
or during the period of a sales contest. 
For example, the high water mark for 
calls during the month of February, 
1918, was 3,658. This represented the 
work of the entire organization. The 
figure jumped to 7,500 for February of 
this year—practically double—as a re- 
sult of a special contest. The prize for 
this contest being a special edition of 
the company’s house organ for distribu- 
tion in the territory of the winning office. 
In the same way, the monthly calls 
showed an increase “from 3,510 calls at 
the beginning of a special advertising 
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+ saleman contents himself 
with making a few “must” 
calls, and calling it “a 
day.” The urge to ring 
new door bells is not al- 
ways present. Human nature is lazy. 
But when a salesman receives at the 
start of the day’s work two or three 
good advertising leads, he adds these 
two or three calls to the “must” calls on 
his desk tickler, with the result that he 
accomplishes just that much more. The 
more calls a salesman makes the more 
orders he will naturally get. Therefore, 
any plan that increases calls automatic- 
ally increases sales. 


“The March issue starts off with 
plenty of ‘pep’; in fact, every issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT that I have read has 
contained ‘meaty’ aarticles.’—J.  B. 
Wright,, Director of Sales, Earl & Wil- 


son. 
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When the Old Customer Stops Buying 


By C. R. Sweney 


This article was written while Mr. Sweeney had charge of the sales promotional work for D. B. 
Fisk & Co., one of the great wholesale millinery houses of the country. He won his spurs as a writer 
of result getting sales letters with Butler Brothers, and out of his broad experience this article has been 


written. 


The editors of SALEs 


pletely. 


the letter itself. 


definite plan. 


I recently had occasion to make an 
I picked from a list of 
several hundred inactive accounts, 175 
names that we were anxious to get back 
To this list I wrote 
seven letters, with the following results: 


interesting test. 


onto the books. 


Ninety customers bought 
again, of which twenty 
came into the house; thirty 
replied without buying, but 
promised that they would 
buy later; ten were out of 
business; three did not re- 
ply, but came in the house; 
forty-two showed no inter- 
est. 

There was nothing par- 
ticularly new about the let- 
ters I used. I am frank to 
say that most of them were 
adaptations of successful 
letters of this kind used by 
other concerns in radically 
different lines of business. 
One was used originally by 
a firm selling an auto ac- 
cessory, another by a men’s 
clothing house and still an- 
other by a cream separator 
manufacturer. But the plan 
behind them was carefully 
thought out and_ they 
pulled. 

Some of the principles 
upon which the plan was 
reared might prove sugges- 
tive to you. In the first 
place the plan provided for 
a radically different view- 
point. It has been my 


observation that the best pull- 
ing letters used in any busi- 
ness are usually those sent 
out by the founders of that 
business back in the old 
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have asked me to tell you briefly about 
my experience in handling by letter cus- 
tomers who have slowed down in their and momentum is gathered, the sales 
buying, or have stopped buying com- 
In this phase of sales promo- 
tion work, as in the case of letters aimed 
at opening up new accounts, the plan be- 
hind the letter is quite as important as 
I am convinced that the 
reason letters fail, is not so much due 
to a flaw in the letter, but to lack of any’ dull, with an obvious lack of interest 


days when the accounts were numbered 
by the dozen: instead of by the thou- 
sands. As tie business grows in size, 


promotion work is delegated to others 
who cannot possibly have the perspec- 
tive of the founders, and the letters un- 
dergo a change. They do not have the 
close personal point of contact. They 
assume too much. They are too formal 
and distant. They sound stereotyped and 
written. 


locality. 


did want them as a guide in establish- 
ing a “personality” for our letters. But 
we found that the founders of the busi- 
ness had an advantage over us. 
knew personally most of the customers 
to whom they wrote. It was an easy 
matter for them to talk to a customer 
about conditions in her town, store or 
Only the salesman had this 
information now, and he was not always 
in the house when a letter was being 
So to overcome this difficulty 


They 


upon the part of the writer in the per- we inaugurated a card record which 


son addressed. 

So in working out a promotion plan 
we went back in our files and resur- 
rected the old letters sent out in the 
early days of the business. We did not 
want the letters to copy bodily, but we 


Miss E. Ramsey, 
Assumption, Ill. 
Dear Miss Ramsey:- 

You, no doubt, are wondering just why 
out of so many thousands of milliners, we should be so part- 
icularly interested in you handling Fiskhats and we are 
going to tell you our reason Miss Ramsey. 


It is this; In Assumption considering 
it’s population of 5000 there is only a small number of 
women who wear Fiskhats and they all should wear them 
and most of them would if they could get them at Miss 
Ramsey’s Shop. 


For some reason or other you are not 
buying from us anymore and while we appreciate you can- 
not buy from everybody, wouldn’t it mean more to you 
in profits and prestige to have at least a few Fiskhats 
along with those of some of the other big strong houses? 
ee LU eee Li Owe A a ee ' 


Your business Miss Ramsey is impor- 
tant to us. We are just as glad to receive your orders as 
we are to receive those of Marshall Field, Carson Pirie 
Scott and other large State Street stores. 


A dozen small orders mean more to 
us than one large order, because it means that twelve 
milliners are supplying the demand for Fiskhats which 
means your business will grow and that our business 
will grow. 


We would much rather talk about how 
Fiskhats sell than about price, because no other firm 
makes prettier or better selling hats than we do, and 
that’s what you want, but we cannot help talking price 
because no other concern charges as little as we do. 


Will you do this Miss Ramsey? 
Come in and see us this spring. Just jot down ‘‘yes’’ 
and whatever remarks you want to make on the enclosed 
postal card. Then we will be satisfied. 


Yours very truly, 


P. S. Some mighty pretty hats are illustrated on circ- 
ular. They have that something about them that 
makes them sell to those who want the best. 
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customer. 


fingers on 


“paying their bills. 


gave all the vital information about a 
This record not only gave 
us a bird’s-eye view of that particular 
customer, but it enabled us to have our 
all accounts that were not 
giving us our share of business t almost 


as vigilant a way as the Col- 
lection Department keeps tab 
of all customers who are not 
[It has al- 
ways seemed strange to me 
that so many concerns will 
spend unlimited money to 
keep collection records, but 
balk at going to any ex- 
pense for keeping track of 
customers who are. not 
buying, when the oppor- 
tunities for profit are many 
times greater. 

With this information 
before us we laid out a 
complete letter promotion 
plan, dividing the list into 
the following groups: 

No. 1. No Order Lately 
—Letter to customer who 
has not bought for some 
time. 

2. Old Time Customer 
-Letter to customer who 
was formerly a good one, 
but who has not bought for 
a year or so. 

3. One Bill Only—Let- 
ter to customer who bought 
one bill only seeking in- 
formation as to why they 
did not continue to buy. 

4. Business Less Than 
Formerly—Letter to custo- 
mer whose purchases show 
a falling off. 

5. Should Sell More— 
Letter to milliner who, 


considering Credit Bureau Information, 
is not favoring us with as much busi- 
ness as we are entitled to: 


6. That Trial Order—Letter to pros- 
pect who expressed interest in our line 
by requesting catalog or prices and hav- 
ing been put on our mailing list, has 
not bought anything. Letter to try and 
win trial order. 

7. Acknowledgment of New Ac- 
counts—Letter of thanks for order— 
hoping for continuance, guarding against 
unsatisfactory service on first purchase 
and welcoming them into our family. 


8. Acknowledgment of Road Orders 
—Letter of thanks trying to win addi- 
tional business on some line salesmen 
did not have. 


9. Salesmen Did Not Sell Regular 
Customer—Letter to customer salesman 
did not sell. 

10. Requested catalog—Letter follow- 
ing up requests for catalog. 

11. Letter in Advance of Salesman’s 
Call. 

12. Customer Not in—Letter to cus- 
tomer who salesman reported as not be- 
ing in at the time of his call and trying 
to win a mail order. 

13. Prospect Not in—Letter to pros- 
pect who salesman reported as not be- 
ing in at the time of his call. 

14. Salesman Promised More—Let- 
ter to customer sent some time after 
salesman call and sale who is not buy- 
ing as much as she can. 

15. Salesman Promised Business— 
Letter following up prospects on which 
salesman called. 


16. Card Record Shows Does Not 
Come to Market—Letter to sell season’s 
bill. by mail. 


17. Record Card Shows Has Not 
Come to Market Usual Time—Call cus- 
tomer’s attention to it and try to bring 
into house. 


3y this method of grouping, and the 
use of an automatic typewriter which 
permits stopping the machine and typing 
in the customer’s name, town and other 
special information given on the card, 
it is possible to send special letters to 
each group that are in fact personally 
written with all of the effectiveness of a 
personal communication. In this way 
we overcome the handicap of being big, 
and having to deal with thousands of 
accounts, where the founders of the 
~business only had a few hundred. 

To come back to the letters again, 
particularly the letters used to reach 
Group Two, on which the test was made, 
we got the reader’s interest quickly by 
definite reference to the date of their 
last order, and by liberal use of the 
customer’s name. For example, our 
first letter started out: 
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Dear Miss Ramsay: —just your kind of trade—who don’t 
September 25, 1917, is quite a long come to your store, etc. 

time ago. It was the day you placed The frequent use of the name, town 
your last order with us Miss Ram- and dates had a strong personal effect, 
say. We’ve been trying to think of that is lacking in an ordinary form let- 
your reason for not giving us any ter. The selling appeal was conveyed 
business since. We are wondering in two ways (1) by means of a P. S. call- 
what we have done to lose such a ing attention to some especially sale- 
good customer in Assumption, etc. able piece.of merchandise, and (2) by 


Or take the opening paragraph of an- means of folders marked with a blue 
other letter used in the series, the third pencil and referred to in the letter. In 


follow-up: one of the letters we also used effect- 
Dear Miss Ramsay: ively a questionnaire in which we asked 
You know how it is in business, the customer for the following informa- 
there are a lot of people that you tion: 
would like to sell hats to. Quite 1. Are you now in the millinery busi- 
likely you can name a dozen women, ness? 
Miss Ramsay, right in Assumption (Continued on Page 121) 
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Shall We Look for 
Better Business? 


There isn’t a sales manager in the United 
States who can afford to pass up a reading of our 
Barometer Letter entitled, 


“The Outlook for 
Summer Business” 


It’s free, but you should understand 
that some member of our sales staff will 
make your acquaintance very shortly after 
your copy is delivered. 


Department SM-2 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Export Departments as Domestic Sales Feeders 


By Walter F. Wyman 


Sales and Export Manager, Carter’s Ink Company, Boston 


Mr. Wyman needs no introduction to the readers of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


During the past ten 


years his articles on export selling have appeared in practically every business magazine published. For 
several years, before being made sales manager of his company, he was stationed in New York in charge 
of export sales. He is prominent in several export organizations, and has a wide perspective of export 


problems. 


A dozen years ago the Export De- 
partment was the amusing child except 
in a comparatively few large American 
enterprises. Six years ago it had grown 
to such size that in many cases it was 
considered an unmitigated nuisance. 
During the tremendous prosperity of the 
war-time era it was a _ semi-precious 
jewel, difficult to classify, of lesser value 
than its domestic older brother. In the 
next ten years the Export Department 
will be regarded as a blessing and per- 
haps become overrated because of sev- 
eral of its signal and singular advantages 
its any business. 

Selecting the Patton Paint Company 
and the Regal Shoe Company as typical 
of high-grade branded American prod- 
ucts, it is interesting to note that both 
are seeking (in common with scores of 
others) to learn just what relation the 
Export Department bears to the _ busi- 
ness as a whole. Is the Export Depart- 
ment necessarily an excresence or is it 
essentially a homogeneous part of any 
business? Is it something desirable in 
itself because of its direct profitable re- 
turns, or is it to be developed only to 
the point where its revenues constitute 
insurance against the dangers inherent 
in domestic seasonable demand and pe- 
riods of domestic financial depression? 


Yes and no! The Export Department 
can be exactly what its executives in 
connection with the highest executives 
of the enterprise itself choose to make 
it. It can be merely a customer of the 
parent organization, or it can be a living, 
breathing, vital force in domestic af- 
fairs. For in the last analysis export 
sales are merely additions to domestic 
sales. They may be more timely, thus 
ending the dangers of a_seasonable 
business. They may be, almost must be, 
scattered in many markets, thus nicely 
balancing the risk of depression in any 
one market, including the domestic 
market. 

3ut the one goal of the Export De- 
partment through its export sales is to 
bring to the business the greatest possi- 
ble net profit over a long term of years. 
It seems so clear that this end can be 
obtained best through the “built-in” Ex- 
port Department that it is surprising 
to see so many firms busily engaged in 
affording this inherently correct sys- 
tem. Eliminating those giants of in- 
dustry who can command such a tre- 
mendous volume of foreign business that 
overhead expenses running into tens of 
thousands are a negligible factor, and 
who consequently can hire brains for 
every phase of export endeavor equal to 


the ones in command of the strategic 
points of their domestic business, let us 
think for a moment of the rule and not 
the exceptions. 

The domestic credit manager reaches 
his highest value to his enterprise 
through the exercise of combined mer- 
chandising ability and credit sense—in 
the order named. Because in the great 
majority of enterprises the domestic 
field offers an opportunity only for the 
employment of his highest qualities for 
a minor portion of the time, the credit 
man is forced to semi-routine and super- 
visor duties to an unprofitable extent 
By using his peculiar gifts in the do- 
mestic field his value to his enterprise 
is greatly enhanced. Moreover, through 
the more constant exercise and prac- 
tice in the fine art of his higher duties, 
he becomes necessarily a better domes- 
tic credit man. 

This situation is equally true of the 
Collection Manager, the Factory Super- 
intendent, the Traffic Manager, the 
Records Chief and Advertising Man- 
ager, as well as a host of others in im- 
portant domestic roles. 

Often the export department opens 
the way to new domestic fields. There 
are many enterprises which have, in the 
past, confined their activities to the 
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manufacture of parts and have not 
marketed a complete article. Today, at 
least a score of these are quietly pre- 
paring to enter the foreign field with 
completed, branded products. When 
from their experience abroad they have 
satisfied themselves of the correctness 
of their products and selling plans and 
policies they will launch full-fledged 
campaigns here at home, secure in their 
knowledge of their success. 

Out of my personal experience a proof 
of the worth of foreign trade to domes- 
tic business can be cited. 

Cico—the liquid paste—is today widely 
used as an office adhesive at home and 
abroad. It was sought in our labora- 
tories for years because neither muci- 
lage nor white paste are desirable for 
export trade. 

Mucilage has inherent faults and 
white paste, particularly in warm cli- 
mates, has the undesirable tendency to 
dry out and crack. So after three years 
of experimenting a formula was dis- 
covered which produced a liquid paste 
embodying all the virtues of paste and 
mucilage freed from their drawbacks. 
For three more years Cico was withheld 
from the domestic market while being 
tested in every climate from Norway to 
Chile, and particularly in the warm and 
dry and warm and moist climates, in- 
cluding India, Ceylon, Australia, the 
Philippines, South Africa and South 
America. 

With the experience thus gained slight 
formula modifications and a new type 
of desk container alone were needed to 
make it an almost overnight jump from 
an unknown to the best known adhesive 
in home markets. Thus an export in- 
vestigation can be fairly credited as re- 
sulting in a most valuable domestic 
asset. 


Value of Export Manager to Business 


The Export Manager is a necessity, 
not solely because of his ability to se- 
cure sales, but also because he relieves 
the heads of other departments of all 
but the exercise of their peculiar func- 
tions. Primarily, of course, he must be 
a merchandiser, but secondarily he must 
be a well-balanced executive, capable of 
meeting on terms of equality and terms 
of understanding those in charge of each 
important division of his industry. 

So the relation of the Export De- 
partment to the business as a whole is 
that of a co-partner performing in some 
slightly different way certain duties, but 
in the main the Export Department is 
neither subservient to nor superior to 
the realm of domestic manufacture and 
domestic sales. Co-operation between 
the two branches, if it is fair to call 
them two branches, is not enough. 
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“Joe” Leiter’s Way of Tak- 


ing Down a Salesman 


In the early days of Marshall Field & 
Company they had on the staff a sales- 
man of the pouter pigeon type—one of 
the kind who knew it all, or rather 
thought he did. He was never stumped. 
Mr. Leiter, Marshall Field’s partner, had 
invited him down to question him on 
certain matters, and the fellow answered 
glibly, offhand, without any reference to 
the truth. Mr. Leiter said, “Will you 
go up stairs and get me a vest pocket 
memorandum book?” He did. Mr. 
Leiter took it and tore out but one page 
and said, “Sit down and write out all 
that you know.” 

On another occasion Mr. Leiter called 
in a salesman from the Iowa territory. 


He said, “Mr. Jones, how about that pet 
customer of yours in Des Moines? 
What is his business and general repu- 
tation in the community? Have you 
ever inquired at the bank how he 
stands?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, indeed. There is not a 
man in Des Moines who stands higher 
as a merchant. His business is depart- 
mentized. His credit is absolutely 
AA-1.” 

“How much would you trust him for?” 

“Anything that he would order. He is 
a paragon of sobriety, industry and com- 
mercial integrity.” 

Mr. Leiter said, “I am indeed glad to 
have these positive assurances from 
you, but here is a Bradstreet report 
showing that your paragon failed day 
before yesterday.” 
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results surprising. 
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Telephone Fort Hill 4690 


| They Take The Curse Off a Kick 


A good humored cartoon, drawn especially to fit 
the message, takes out the sting and drives deep 


I make little dingbat cartoons for many of the 
leading sales managers. The cost is trifling. The 
I would like to make some 


If you are puzzling over how to deliver a bit of 
bitter but necessary medicine to your sales force, 
perhaps I can help you apply a sugar coating. 


JOHN G. BLISS 


10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Courtesy ‘‘'Wonalancet Way"’ 
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Why We Didn’t Call It a “Sales Manual” 


By S. Roland Hall 


Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 


In last month's issue Mr. Hall mentioned briefly the experience of a “Portland cement con- 


cern” which issued a sales manual, but gave tt another name. 


Several readers wrote in for more 


information about this book, so we asked Mr. Hall to give us the whole story, and here it is. 


While salesmen generally are sup- 
posed to be thick-skinned, they are 
rather thin-skinned individuals about 


some things. One of the things that is 
likely to irritate their thin cuticle is the 
propensity on the part of the “desk 
salesmen” back in the comfortable 
home office to send out instructions on 
how to sell. 

Some of this ‘‘science-of-salesman- 
ship” advice will be received well enough 
when the man behind the home-office 
sales-gun is an old tar carrying the tan 
of long service, a man whose experience 
and success makes him a leader whom his 
men can look up to. Unfortunately, too 
often this type of man cannot make a 
Sales Manual. The job has to be done 
by some rosy-cheeked assistant Sales 
Manager or a bespectatcled Advertising 
Manager who, while he may be a won- 
der in putting salesmanship on paper, 
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FACTS ABOUT CONCRETE ROADS 


PROMOTION POINTS 


The concrete road is the natural evolution of the 
macadam ruad—an evolution brought about by changed 
traffic conditions 
| The macadam road depended upon the abrasion of 
~teél-tired traffic to form a limestone dust which, when 
wet, constituted the binder. The automobile, with it» 
vhirring rubber wheels, removes this binder and senda it 
MT in clouds to fertilize the fields along the road. Re 
sult: the disintegration of the macadam road 

Many other binders, such as asphalt, coal tar and 
ther bitumens, roemac, glutrin, ete., have been trie! 


" Verying combinations and with varying success 
Meisture and the swift traffic of modern times make 
repairs necessary soon and frequently 


Portland Cement ia the most tenacious 
under known today—thg only one that produces a read 
that can really be called permanent. 
r ¢ road is high-grade stone held into place 
well-drained subpase 


and enduring 


na we with this strongest of 
i known binders—Portland Cement. Finer aggregate 
pert is used to fill the voids in the coarse aggrezat« 
Nowadays mesh reinforeing is generally used But the 
| Kernel of the nut in road-making i the binder and 
there ts ne substitute fer Porthend Ob im atrengtl 
tel permanence 
| COSTS 
V waterbound macadam read > apprestmately st 
wy square vard of tt os bn silt VR it shell be Tine 
naintenance cost on macadam reads im seme states 


exceeds $800 per mile per year 

The real cost of an improvement os measured by the 
service which it wields in propertion te the monev i 
vested in it. 

A concrete read costs, on an average, 1.25 to alo 
per square yard. and maintenance costs. in sections 
having 50 to 100 or more miles of these roads. are be 
lew &50 per mile per year 

Coste in 5-Year and 10-Year Periods —Tukiny the 
foregoing figures, and considermy that there will be aw 


maintenance cost on concrete roads the first year, the 
real com of the two rands (macadam and concrete) ix 


! 
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may not be a star when it comes to do- 
ing the thing by word of mouth. There 
is nothing wrong in these gentlemen co- 
operating with the grizzled Sales Man- 
ager in getting out a Manual, but a 
good many concerns have learned that 
it is better strategy for them to call the 
finished job by some other name than 
that of “Sales Manual.” 

Confidence is, of course, one of the 
big things of salesmanship. It’s a most 
excellent thing for a salesman to have 
confidence in his selling ability, and it 
is just as well not to prick his sensi- 
tiveness by any soft of suggestion that 
he needs instructions in the primary 
principles of selling. This sort of in- 
struction can be imparted unobtrusively, 
by giving him the successful experiences 
of others. The retail dealer, who is in 
some respects much like the traveling 
salesman, is more likely to adopt 
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Three pages from the “Salesman’s Information Book” issued by the Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
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methods that he knows other retailers 
are using successfully and which are de- 
scribed to him in their own words, than 
the principles “preached” at him by 
sales managers. 

Better make the book a collection of 
usable information. I dislike to use a 
much over-used word—‘“practical”’—but 
that is what the modern sales manual 
must be. 

The three salesman’s 
know most about are 
by the International Correspondence 
Schools—one entitled “What We 
Teach,” which is a manual of concise 
information about the various courses 
of instruction and their selling points, 
and another little volume entitled 
“Common Objections and Questions.” 
The latter was compiled by the Mail 
Sales Department of the Schools and 


books that I 
the two issued 


really contained the answers to about 
O AGGREGATE s 
REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. What are the objections to sea sand? 
What ix the generally accepted regulation with re 
zard tothe percentage of loam or clay in sand 
4. What ix a simple test for determining the presen 
ef lon in sand? 
4+. What is regarded as fine sand and wha con 
sand. Hog may fine sand be used t {vantaye 
What is “standard sand?” 
Nanw the various kinds of rock and stone im th 


orler of their value for concrete work? 


ded ayzainst in using crushe 


6 Wha 
" atone containing 


ver 10 per cent © 


What ix the weakyexs of shale and slate! 


& Under what conditions can cit 
advantuasste 


9. Nam 
size of stone to he used 


wler be used with 


the important Chings im connection with the 
10. What ix the 
larger? 


effect when small stone is mixed with 
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showing style of treatment 


100 questions and objections which the 
correspondents of the institution had to 
deal with regularly. 

The third salesman’s book referred to 
is one issued by my present employers, 
the Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
and is a loose leaf “Book of Informa- 


tion” on concrete construction practice. 
[It is published on a loose-leaf plan, so 
that we can add to and revise con- 
veniently. We believe that every man 
selling cement should have a good gen- 
eral knowledge of concrete construction, 
that he should know something about 
concrete roads and pavements, some- 
thing about simple drawing and the cal- 
culation of quantities, something about 
specifications and tests, something about 
the waterproofing of concrete, some- 
thing about how concrete can be made 
thoroughly fireproof, and a dozen other 
topics. 

The specimen pages here shown give 
you a good idea of the style of the Alpha 
book. Every chapter has a quiz but the 
salesman is not required to 
answers to the home office. 

Yes, Mr. Reader, you have guessed 
right and I thoroughly understand your 
smile! The old type of salesmen does 
not pay much attention to a book of 
this character, but when we put new 
men into the organization—the younger 
fellows a few years out of college—we 
find that these are receptive to aids of 
this kind. They will get more orderly, 
authoritative information from a few 
evenings’ study of this book and refer- 
ence to it afterwards than they would 
in months of conversation with our ex- 
ecutives and department managers. 

The modern salesman’s “Book of In- 
formation” is well worth its cost from 
the help it gives to the new element in 
sales organization. Furthermore, it puts 
the Management into a position to say 
to the older men, when they refer ques- 
tions to the home office that they should 
have handled themselves, “We have 
given you in your Information Book ex- 
actly what you needed to handle this 
question. Why don’t you make use of 
this material?” 


send his 


Mr. Rosenwald Doesn’t 


Overlook Any Bets 


W. S. Powers, the house salesmen of 
Wilson Brothers, the Chicago whole- 
sale house, is a successful man given to 
good deeds and he is much interested in 
Y. M. C. A. work, particularly in the 
colored Y. M. C. A. On one occasion 
he called on Julius Rosenwald, president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company, and so- 
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licited him for a thousand dollar sub- 
scription for the colored Y. of Evanston. 
Mr. Rosenwald very properly said, “Mr. 
Powers, there is no necessity of your 
coming to me. There is enough wealth 
in Evanston to take care of that proposi- 
tion.” 

“Well,” said Powers, “I don’t want 
to occupy the entire afternoon here, Mr. 
Rosenwald, but I can’t bear to leave you 
without that thousand.” 

“Why are you so interested in the col- 
ored Y. M. C. A., Mr. Powers?” 


“Bless you, Mr. Rosenwald, I was 
raised in old Virginia, an ol’ culud 


mammy brought me up. By the by, she 
only died about six months ago, and I 


shall put a tombstone above her grave 
and inscribe this: ‘She was faithful to 
the end.’” 

That simple story touched Mr. Rosen- 
wald—to the extent of one round thou- 
sand. After Mr. Powers had pocketed 
the check, Mr. Rosenwald said, “Were 
you really in earnest when you talked 
about putting that tombstone on your 
mammy’s grave?” 

“Indeed, I was.” 

“Well, here is the Sears, Roebuck & 
Company catalog of tombstones. Please 
make your selection and give me your 
order?” He sold Mr. Powers a tomb- 
stone in Chicago for delivery and erec- 
tion in the state of Virginia. 
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January, 1919. 
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Established 1880 


Don’t you want a new mailing list 
of good prospects for your 
Business? 


Ask for our Silent Salesman No. 93 for 
It’s free, showing about 3,000 classified mailing 
lists, the number in them and the price. 
Any list you want; we have it. 


P. S—These are times when you can get new business by direct 
adverti.ing at one-eighth the cost of traveling salesmen. 
*"ou will receive others besides the Silent Salesman 


We have been furnishing Mailing Lists for 36 years and have over 
5,000 customers all over the United States. 
show Financial Ratings in dollars, and are all 1919 compilations. 
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CHICAGO 
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How to Get Business in China 
By Choa Hsin Chu 


Consul General for China at San Francisco 


Consul General Chu is a New Yorker by education. 


At present he is 


traveling in this country in the interests of building up trade relations between 


the United States and China. 


He believes that there is a rare opportunity for 


American business men to supplant Germany in the Chinese market, and in 
thts paper—read before the Chicago Association of Commerce—he tells how 


it can be most easily accomplished. 


1. Sole agencies should be given to 
Chinese firms. Local conditions and 
dialect differences would discourage 
and curtail the foreign salesmen in the 
attempted expansion of trade in the in- 
terior, while the native agents could 
under all circumstances carry on your 
trade extensively and successfully. If 
you will entrust your trade in the hands 
of the Chinese agents, they will take 
care of your trade in the Orient; they 
will give you guaranties as to the present 
trade which you have been enjoying, as 
well as to your future trade which will 
be developed to an extent as fully as 
the Chinese consuming capacity shall 
permit. 

Chinese Trade-Marks Important 

2. Chinese marks’ or _ trademarks 
should be allowed to be put on the goods 
you American manufacturers make spe- 
cially for the Chinese dealers. For in- 
stance, some Chinese merchants want to 
build up their business by the advantage 
of using their firm name as trademarks, 
or they want to have some products 
specially made for the purpose of suit- 
ing the taste of the Chinese buying pub- 
lic. They send orders to you, and you 
turn out the goods which would be en- 
tirely different from the goods for your 
domestic consumption, and it would be 
harmless for you American manufac- 
turers to insert the Chinese “chops” or 
trademarks in the goods you make spe- 
cially for the Chinese markets. The 
Chinese dealers on the other side, when 
receiving such specially made goods, will 
spend their money for advertising and 
salesmanship to create a greater market 
for their specially made goods with their 
“chops” or special trademarks. 

3. Labels or brands should be kept 
on in a permanent manner, owing to the 
conservatism of our Chinese _ people. 
They always look for the very goods 
they used to buy, and whenever they 
find something different, find a_ label 


which is different from the one they 
are familiar with, no matter whether the 
goods are of the same quality or better, 
or turned out by the same factories, it 
would be beyond the reach of their un- 
derstanding, and this will lead to the loss 
of your trade. 


4. The Chinese customs and tastes 
should be thoroughly studied by the 
manufacturers here. I have found many 
American products which are not suit- 
able to the customs of the Chinese, but 
they have been marketable in China in 
the last few years because of the short- 
age of the European supply. You must 
not overlook the fact that China is an 
international market, in which the trade 
competition will be very keen after the 
war. If you manufacturers here pay no 
attention to the Chinese customs, your 
products will be gradually driven out of 
the market by competition. 

5. Direct trade should be established 
between the two countries. Prior to the 
war, Chinese tea was bought for Amer- 
ica in Manchester, England. America 
even today is buying lots of Chinese 
products through Japan. Such indirect 
dealings, of course, have been due to 
the Chinese merchants’ ignorance of the 
American market, but you American 
buyers ought to be equally blamed for 
your inactivity in dealing with China. 
The same thing is true of the sale of 
America’s products to China. Prior to 
the war America’s cotton was sold to 
China in Liverpool, England, for de- 
livery to China. In fact, the foreign 
trade in China has long been more or 
less monopolized by some foreign firms 
which used to do business only through 
their Chinese compradores. 

Solving the Exchange Problem 

6. Better banking facilities should be 
made on the other side for American 
mercantile purposes. As the buying 
standard in China is silver, which is 
subject to fluctuation in exchange for 
gold, some American importers, with the 
view of avoiding exchange speculation in 
business transactions, prefer to buy the 
Chinese products through Japan for the 
convenience of making payments in 
gold; but I do not think the Japanese 
commission houses would be at a loss 
in exchanging for silver, and the dif- 
ference in fluctuation will be made up 
by charging higher prices for the prod- 
ucts bought for you. It seems to me the 
exchange problem can be definitely 
solved simply by opening a Mexican dol- 
lar account in advance with your cor- 
respondent bank in China. 
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7. Advertisements should be 
and universally inserted in the Chinese 
newspapers, or posted by signs. Ad- 
vertising is not new, but its application 
to the present situation, when your ex- 
ports are still not entirely free from 
being restricted by war conditions, 
would be a new thought to some 
American manufacturers. Good adver- 
tising does not bring immediate results, 
as we know. 


8. Exhibition rooms should be estab- 
lished in the Chinese trade ports. Many 
kinds of American products, which I 
have found everywhere in this country, 
are not shown in the Chinese markets 
It is impossible for your trade to be 
expanded unless you first submit your 
sample products to your distant buyers. 
Now, the main thing for the American 
business men to do is to devise some 
ways and means of introducing your 
products to the Orient, and such intro- 
duction cannot be better made than 
through the method of exhibition. 

9. A merchant marine should be built 
up to the full extent on the Pacific. Our 
trade and commerce has been hindered 
during the war owing to the shortage 
of ocean carrying tonnage. 


Lots. of Business in China 


10. Commercial commissions should 
pay frequent visits to China, not only 
to the trade ports, but also to the in- 
terior to interest as well as to encourage 
the Chinese business men. Such com- 
missions will, through their influence 
and initiative, bring about a closer rela- 
tionship financially and economically be- 
tween the business men of both coun- 
tries. Much benefit may result from the 
exchange of ideas and ideals, whereby 
international trade and commerce will 
receive more of the economic support 
of the parties concerned. Business: op- 
portunities everywhere in China are 
splendid and plentiful. 


When a plumber makes a mistake he 
charges twice for it. 

When a lawyer makes a mistake it’s 
just what he wanted, because he has the 
chance to try the case all over again. 


When the carpenter makes a mistake it’s 
just what he expected, because chances 
are ten to one that he never learned his 
trade. 

When a doctor makes a mistake he 
buries it. 

When a judge makes a mistake it be- 
comes a law of the land. 

When a preacher makes a mistake no- 
body knows the difference. 

But when a sales manager makes a mis- 
take, GOOD NIGHT! 

—Adapted. 


A Strong Letter on the 
Price Situation 


By I. L. Sanger 


Of Sanger Brothers, Dallas, Texas. 


I am convinced that the reason some 
salesmen are not getting their full quota 
of business is because they are using 
their tongues instead of their pencils in 
discussing the price situation with buy- 
ers. It occurred to me that possibly 
some readers of SALES MANAGEMENT might 
be interested in a general letter which we 
have just sent out to all our salesmen cov- 
ering this point. The letter follows: 


“Retail business in all the large cities 
is good, many showing large gains over 
last year—the people are buying mer- 
chandise and in most instances good 
merchandise. Now with all this buyers 
are curtailing their purchases; jobbers 
are doing likewise; and manufacturers are 
shutting down—result, it will not be long 
before surplus supplies will be greatly re- 
duced and little provision made in time 
for fall 1919 consumption. I look to see 
demand for fall merchandise when de- 
mand is right on top of us and all who 
are familiar with such conditions know 
what happens. It’s up to the salesman 
to explain to the merchant why he must 
prepare ahead for this coming fall season 
the same as in the past. It’s simple, if 
the distributor does not make provisions 
the jobber will not; just figure what it 
will mean when 1,093 dry goods jobbers in 
fifty different cities (taken from statis- 
tics) are all scrambling for merchan/ise 
at the same time right on top of the sea- 
son, and the mills having curtailed. It will 
not only give small quantities to all of 
us, but will be the means of boosting 
prices and what we are now offering 
may seem cheap to the trade. 

“One more very important factor must 
be fully considered and dealt with seri- 
ously—Labor. One eastern shirt manu- 
facturer has just given me these figures 
on the result of the 44-hour schedule, 
which has been granted by most manu- 
facturing concerns. A shirt that cost job- 
bers during pre-war times $3.75 f. o. b. 
factory, today labor alone on this item 
figures $3.50 to $4.00. Take these fig- 
ures and add to material, packing, ex- 
pense, etc., you can readily see that 
prices as now reduced are in line with 
what they should be. Another thought 


is the strong campaign now on in the 
South for reduction of cotton acreage— 
study this closely, it will mean to you 
to soon line up your customers with 
bookings for fall which we advise you to 
IN A CONSERVATIVE WAY.” 
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Laying Out Territories 


Douglass Barnes, of the Douglass 
Barnes Corporation, is known as an en- 
thusiast on the business opportunities 
existing in small towns. He has built up 
a large business in his line under the 
nose of entrenched competition, by an 
intensive working of small town terri- 
tory. In routing his salesmen he uses 
automobile road maps in preference to 
the ordinary commercial map, on the 
theory that a town may only be a dot on 
the commercial map, but if it has a lot 
of roads leading into it, it is evident 
that dealers in that town get a lot of 
rural business. He has many dealers on 
his books located in towns of a few 
thousand population, who buy more 
than dealers in towns of several thou- 
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ment stores. 


limited number to be sold. 


22 E. Washington St. 


Do You Manufacture or Distribute Merchandise 
to Department Stores ? 


Every manufacturer, every mail-order man, every sales 
agent who does business with department stores, will find 
this list of inestimable value in communicating with depart- 


Information About 1,000 Stores in the Best Cities 
and Towns from Coast to Coast. 
A carefully picked list of stores which required five years 
for its production, revised to date. 
ments, sample pieces or advertising matter to them with 
the absolute assurance of the best results. 


FREE information about any of the stores listed in 
this list. FREE suggestions as to the best methods 
of circulating and sending out sample shipments. 


Ten dollars—which is ONE CENT per name—buys this 
list. It will be worth $10.00 per name to you. 


All orders must be accompanied by check or money order. 
Bank references furnished if desired. 


Manufacturer’s Mailing Guide 
82414 Marshall Field Bldg. 


sand population. He contends that the 
trading radius and the trading facilities 
of a town count for more than the popu- 
lation of the town itself in most cases. 


“There are very few magazines that I 
have the time or the inclination to read 
from cover to cover, but I may say that 
SALES MANAGEMENT is always interesting 
and highly educational."—G. E. Bliss, 
Director of Agents, Accounting Machine 
Company, Inc. 


“Just a few words in appreciation of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. There is more 
meat in the articles than we have ever 
had in any other publication that at- 
tempted the work you are performing.” 
—T. H. Pancoast, Director of Sales, 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc. 
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The Kind of Salesmen I Prefer 


By Carl E. Rosenberg 


Sales Manager, The Chocolate Shops, Los Angeles 


Last Spring when the Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Association wanted 
a man of broad experience to lead their discussions, they picked Mr. Rosen- 
berg. Why? Because for several years prior to undertaking the marketing 
of chocolates, he was a sort of “sales auditor.” He traveled up and down 
the country in the interests of big corporations checking up the sales depart- 
ment, just as a certified public accountant checks up the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. He knows what he is talking about. 


I have just had an experience in se- 
lecting a sales force, which is possibly 
a little unique, and therefore, may prove 
interesting to sales managers who may 
at this time have a problem in selecting 
desirable and effective sales represent- 
atives. 

I needed a large number of salesmen 
to help in putting on a national distribu- 
tion of a high-grade and high-priced 
product to be sold direct to dealers. In 
the preliminary attempt to market this 
product, it was sold by mail direct to 
the dealers, the idea being, primarily 
to “try it on the dog.” I felt if the 
dealer would buy a product such as 
ours by mail, and would send in repeat 
orders, it would indicate that the article 
was desirable and should prove a good 
seller. 


Men Like These Sure to Make Good 


After the product was on the market 
for a few months, I began to receive 
letters something like this: 

“Dear Sir: 

While in Norfolk, Virginia, the other 
day, I saw your goods on display in 
Blank’s store. The appearance of your 
line so thoroughly impressed me, that I 
bought a package, and after sampling 
contents, came to the conclusion that 
here was a line I should like to sell, 
etc., etc.” 

Considering the fact that we are on 
an average of 2,500 miles away from 
our trade, a letter like the above at first 
did not seem to mean very much, but I 
began to reason the thing out, and 
finally came to the conclusion that this 
man deserved an opportunity to repre- 
sent our line. 

Then I received a personal call from 
a salesman who said, in substance, as 
follows: “I was passing near your 
city, and made up my mind that even 
if I had to go a good deal out of my 
way, I was not going to pass up what I 
call a good thing.” 

“T believe I can succeed in building 
up a big business in your line in the 
Middle West. If you have any available 
territory, I should like to have you con- 
sider me. I believe in your line be- 


cause I made inquiry among the dealers, 
and they say it gives good satisfaction, 


‘and that you folks are nice people to deal 


with.” And I hired him. 

There is nothing unusual about the 
two instances except upon careful 
analysis you will find that these two 
men possessed a certain qualification 
that every sales manager is seeking in 
his own men. 

These men sold the product to them- 
selves before they were hired to sell the 
goods. 

You may say this is nothing unusual, 
that you have hired men under similar 
conditions. Very true, we have all done 
so, but we have not taken the trouble 
to analyze the preference of such men 
as compared with others who were 
hired simply because there was an open- 
ing in our sales force, and the candidate 
for the job seemed to fit in. 

Years of experience in selling products 
to salesmen have taught me that nearly 
every failure that I have had in select- 
ing men was not because the salesman 
lacked the qualities of a good salesman, 
but rather because the salesman did 
not buy the company’s product and the 
company’s policy with the job. 


When Salesmen “Sell” Themselves 


I have learned a good deal from the 
correspondence that has come to my 
desk in the way of applications from 
men all over the world, but the big 
lesson that has come to me is this: 
every time I receive a written applica- 
tion, which reads something like the 
letter referred to above, I give it serious 
consideration. 

Every man whom I have put on our 
sales force today is a man who sold 
himself the product before he was hired. 
The result is that I have a sales or- 
ganization that is effective, and I will 
match their ability against the pick of 
any sales organization in the country. 

Now that’s taking in a lot of territory, 
but when you have salesmen who have 
sold the product to themselves, you 
don’t have to prod them quite as much 
as the other kind of salesmen. Not only 
have they sold themselves the product, 
but they bought along with it the policy 
of the house, which means that they 
have a considerable amount of interest 
in their activities. 
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They are a little more apt to sell such 
people as will pay their bills promptly; 
who will co-operate with the advertising 
department in the display; their cus- 
tomers are not quite so apt to kick 
about the little things, because they 
know that when the salesman comes 
around it will be all fixed up. 

Some of you who read this article 
will say, “There’s nothing new about 
that.” Very true, there is nothing new 
about anything except its application. 
There is very little new about anything 
in selling; the same old rules of yester- 
day are still applicable, but let’s apply 
them. 

There are a lot of good things that 
come in each day’s mail to every sales 
manager. The next time you receive 
an application by mail from someone 
who wishes to connect up with your 
sales organization, read the contents 
carefully, analyze, get the viewpoint of 
the writer. Possibly he wants more 
than a job, because a salesman’s work 
is more than a job—pardon the repeti- 
tion—when he has sold the goods to him- 
self before he was hired. 
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Sales Administration 
Position Wanted 


Graduate M. E. Three 
years a_ sectional sales 
manager. Two years as- 
sistant to president of a | 
large Chicago manufactur- 
ing company. Very thor- 
ough training in large scale 
merchandising and a com- 
prehensive correspondent. 
Over six months service 
as a commissioned officer 
on the western front. 30 
years old, married, and 
have a family. 


Harry M. Vawter 


Evanston, IIl. 
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The Point System for Quotas 


and Contests 
By J. George Frederick 


This is the second of a series of condensations from Mr. Frederick's 


forthcoming book on sales management. 


The first installment appeared in 


the March issue and discussed ways of meeting competition most effectively. 
Other articles to appear in early issues are: “Common Sense Sales System 


and Graphic Records,” “Increasing Sales Call Efficiency,” 


and “The Applica- 


tion of the Budget Idea to Sales Work.” 


A lot of complicated rot is masquerad- 
ing under the name of “point systems.” 
A point system is in essence simply the 
application of the statistical method to 
achieve a fair and just measure of com- 
parison between men, goods, sales ef- 
fort and territories. 

The reason why there has been so 
much friction, misunderstanding and rule 
o’ thumb method in handling sales forces 
has been the absence of a mathematical 
measure of things which could not ac- 
curately be dealt with without such 
measure. Sales matters are intangible 
matters, mainly, and the point system 
is a means of applying a measure to 
these somewhat intangible factors. Few 
businesses are so simple that they can 
be handled as they should without the 
application in some degree of the point 
system. 

Some of the factors which upset cal- 
culations (before the point system was 
applied) were: 

(1) The differences in the merchan- 
dise and the profit considerations con- 
cerning them. Nearly all firms which 
make more than one article find that for 
one reason or another, or at one season 
above another, the relative de- 
sirability of sales is different. 


in a developed territory. 
which make 


Other factors 
territories differ are the 
density of population, the accessibility, 
etc. (full list described further). 

(3) The amount of the order is also 
a factor which in highly developed Point 
Systems is considered important. 
travels concerns 
large orders takes a 
greater volume of business with less ef- 
fort than the salesman who travels a 
smaller type of concern takes 
smaller average orders. 


A salesman who 
which buy in 


which 


Comparisons between salesmen cannot 
fairly be made until the territorial fac- 
tors are studied. Each territory should, 
after due analysis, be rated on a point 
basis. 

After all the information from sales- 
men and managers is in, there should 
be a careful survey made and a merging 
of all data on the elements which affect 
the local situation. Among the factors 
(in addition to salesmen’s data) which 
will likely be useful in establishing a 
ratio figure for territorial differences, 
are the following: 


(1) Volume of manufactured roofing 
sold. 

(2) Density of population. 

(3) Density of dealers (per square 
mile and per 1,000 of population). 

(4) Railroad mileage; population per 
mile of railway; miles of railway and 
trolley per square mile. 

(5) Inaccessible population. + 

(6) Volume of prior sales. 

(7) Character of population. 

(8) Grouping of town sizes. 

(9) Distribution of per capita valua- 
tion of realty, bank deposits, business 
offices, etc. 

(10) Distribution of building activity. 

[t will be no simple task to coordinate 
all these factors, but the variety of fac- 
tors used should make the final result- 
ing quota nearly free from arbitrary ele- 
ments. The aim is to secure something 
like a reasonable maximum volume of 
business which the territory may be 
good for. Two sets of figures will be 
needed—one for the total possible con- 
sumption, and another for an amount of 
possible consumption to be reached, say 
in the next five years. 

The point system is used not alone 
for judging the regular sales work, but 
also as stimulus for special achievements 
—on the plan of a bonus system. The 
points are given in place of merchan- 
dise presents or money prizes, and help 
to raise the place of the salesmen in the 
general competition. 


In place of the usual fixed allowance 
to cover cost of operating salesmen’s 
automobiles, some concerns are using a 
bonus plan. When installing this plan 
it is important to impress upon sales- 
men that the car is temporarily their 

own. A definite schedule of 


In other words, the National 
Lead Company, for instance, 
does not desire to induce its 


salesmen to spend a great (1) Largest number of orders.................. 
deal of time selling lead to (2) Largest per cent of increase over estimate.. 
tinsmiths when that time can (3) Largest increase in dollars and cents........ 
be more profitably emploved (4) Largest number of towns visited............é 
in pushing a line which is not (5) Lowest per cent of expense to sales........3 
as staple as lead, but which is (6) Ratio of town reports to number of workable 


a specialty which the market 
is not educated to buy auto- 


FACTORS FOR WHICH POINTS MAY BE GIVEN 
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matically. It desires to have 
salesmen sell its specialties 
before all other things. 

(2) The differences in ter- 
ritories are so great that few 
firms are in a position to put 
in one territory against any (10) 
other. Some territories are ina (11) 
raw state of undevelopment, 

The amount and character 
of salesmanship required to 
secure’ a thousand dollars’ 
worth of business in undevel- 


(8) 


(9) 


(12) 


(7) Highest percentage ratio between gross and 
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Highest percentage of estimated new agents 
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Lowest number of past due accounts in terri- 
tory (based on quarterly showing after de- 


ducting suspense accounts collected)....... 
Largest number of orders taken. .......50..%. 


Highest percentage of gain over previous year 
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Largest number of individual prospects (or 
towns) visited; also lowest number of 
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average percentages is then 
agreed upon, based upon the 
total mileage, as indicated by 
speedometer readings. These 
percentages take into due con- 
sideration the character of 


e roads traveled (they would 
naturally be higher in the case 
of a country territory than 


when the car is driven over 
city streets) and other factors. 
They cover such items as re- 
pairs, gasoline, tires, oil, etc. 
If the salesman can, by care, 
conserve his fuel so that he 
can get increased mileage, and 
keep his repairs down to a 
minimum, he would under this 
plan, be entitled to a certain 
percentage of the saving ef- 
fected. This plan not only 
adds to the life of the ma- 
chine, but results in a substan- 
tial reduction in operating 


oped territory is greater than 


costs. 
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When Old Customers 
Stop Buying 
(Continued from Page 112) 


2. Do you want to be placed on our 
special mailing to receive special an- 
nouncements regarding new styles? 


3. What market do you usually go to? 


4. Do you send announcements of 
your spring and fall opening to your 
trade? 


5. Do you have a mailing list of cus- 
tomers? 

6. Do you advertise in local papers. 

7. What percentage of your goods do 
you purchase by mail? 

Most of the customers receiving our 
follow-up returned these blanks, and of 
course, the information served us well 
in working closer with the customer to 
our mutual advantage. 

Summing up all my experience in sell- 
ing by letter I find that when all things 
are about equal between two houses, 
that one which will finally secure the 
business is the one who writes the most 
courteous letters. Instead of talking at 
your prospects, talk with them. In this 
connection I am reminded of the follow- 
ing story about Abraham Lincoln: 

Fifty-nine years ago Mr. Lincoln 
spoke in Evanston. The night he was 
taken out to that little village hard by, 
he was accompanied by a young sprig 
of the law, by name Harvey B. Hurd. 
Hurd was struggling to establish him- 
self professionally. They sat on the 
front seat of a C. & N. W. car and Lin- 
coln’s long legs were cramped and so 
he extended them over the woodbox be- 
hind the stove. Mr. Hurd, in telling of 
the incident, said this: “Mr. Lincoln 
didn’t seek to impress me as being a 
great man or that he knew so much and 
that I knew so little. Rather the in- 
gratiating, confidential way that he had 
with me—not high and mighty, not con- 
descending nor snippy—was this, that 
we were mighty good fellows, well met, 
and between us both we knew a lot.” 

If you can make the same impression 
on the recipients of your sales letters 
as Mr. Lincoln made on Mr. Hurd, you 
will soon find several blades of the pro- 
verbial grass growing where only one 
grew before. 


Cash Register Repairmen 
Hold Convention 


In keeping with its policy of giving 
repairmen the same painstaking atten- 
tion that is given the sales force proper, 
the National Cash Register Company 
has just concluded its second annual 
convention of repairmen at Dayton. By 
bringing the repairmen back to the factory 
for a visit the management finds it materially 
raises the standard of N.C. R. service. 
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Among the 
Early 
Quantity 
Purchasers: 


Mennen Chemical Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Wasmuth-Endicott Co. 
International Harvester 
H. Black Company 
Humphrey Company 
Coppes Bros. & Zook 
National Electric Supply 
Robt. H. Ingersoll Bros. 
H. B. Glover Company 
Green & Green Company 
Krohn-Fechheimer Co. 
Wagner Mfg. Company 
Weilch-Cook Company 
The Curtis Companies 
Blackman-Ross 

Hercules Powder Co. 
Eari & Wilson 

The Upson Co. 

Hood Tire Co. 

Atlantic Steel Co. 

The Barrett Company 


“Even More Valuable than 


Your Previous Manuals — 


“it covers a phase of selling which is neglected 
to a greater extent than any other,” writes a 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company sales manager 
after reviewing a copy of our latest standard 
manual for salesmen. It is the only book pub- 
lished which will give your salesmen practical 
suggestions for cashing in on the advertising 
and using it to increase the volume and quan- 
tity of their sales. Typical subject heads: 


How Advertising Helps a Salesman 

Effect of Advertising on Salesman’s Earnings 
Who Pays for the Advertising? 

Effect of Advertising on Sales Cost 

Why Advertised Goods Are Easily Sold 
What a Trade Mark Means to You 

Some Broader Aspects of Advertising 
Using Advertising to Close Sales 

The Salesman and the Mailing List 

The “Wait for Demand” Buyer 

The Buyer Who Is “Down” on Advertised Goods 
Making the Most of Inquiries 

Bringing Dead Inquiries to Life 

Getting Dealers to Use Dealer Helps 

New Clothes for Worn-out Arguments 
Backing Up the Advertising Department 
Appearance as an Advertising Factor 

The Use and Misuse of Words 

Every Call an Advertisement 

The Best Advertisement of All 


Like all Dartnell literature, this Manual is filled with 
“brass tack” incidents, experiences and data. It was 
written by J. C. Aspley, for four years on the editorial 
staff of Printers’ Ink, and formerly of the sales and 
advertising departments of the Addressograph Co., 
Swift & Company and the American Multigraph Sales Co. 


Price, One Dollar—On Approval 


The Manual is pocket size, bound in cloth, 112 pages, 
and printed in large size, easy-to-read type. Special 
quantity price upon request. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 
604 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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Give the Jobber 
A Square Deal 


Numerous complaints reach us 
from different points concerning 
the insidious practice on the part 
of specialty salesmen in using the present price con- 
ditions to switch dealers from one jobber to another. 
The practice is particularly acute in the grocery line, 
where prices are continually fluctuating, and where 
each jobber in a territory purchased his stock at a dif- 
ferent price. It has become so marked, for example in 
the middle west territory, that one big Chicago jobber 
is contemplating a “black list” of manufacturers who 
permit their salesmen to do this. 

We are quite positive that no manufacturer openly 
countenances any such practice on the part of his 
salesmen. We find among the concerns operating a 
modern sales department, where the salesmen are un- 
der the direct and constant supervision of the office, 
that the practice is at a minimum. But unfortunately 
all sales departments are not so organized, and there 
are many salesmen going about their territories doing 
and saying what they please. These “free lances” are 
the main offenders. They should be curbed. Plainly 
it is a shallow-minded business policy to steal away a 
man’s business, and then expect him to continue to buy 
your goods. 

At the same time, however, jobbers should realize 
that in some instances they have brought this condi- 


tion upon themselves. Time after time specialty men 
have gone out and sold a dealer a bill of goods for 
shipment by a jobber, only to find on his next call that 
“something just as good” was shipped instead. True 
such substitution is disappearing with the rise of a 
better understanding between manufacturer and job- 
ber, plus the energetic efforts of the American Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association, but it is still in evi- 
dence. A jobber who deliberately substitutes on an 
order created by a specialty man should not complain 
when the specialty man pays him back in his own 
coin. 
* *x * 

A Man’s Size 
Sales Undertaking 


From St. Louis comes the 
news that August A. Busch, 
president of the Anheuser- 
Busch interests, will convert part of his great brewing 
establishment into a plant capable of making 100,000,- 
000 pounds of mixed animal feed annually. This 
department, together with malt candies, malt syrups, 
and pork products will utilize the entire manufactur- 
ing and shipping facilities of the great St. Louis insti- 
tution. 

We do not for a minute doubt Mr. Busch’s ability 
to carry through this ambitious project from a manu- 
facturing standpoint. But it is one thing to make 
100,000,000 pounds of animal foods, and 15,000,000 
pounds of other products, and quite another matter 
to profitably market them in the face of the competition 
which will arise as hundreds of other dismantled 
breweries all over the country follow the Busch exam- 
ple. Truly, it will call for a high order of modern 
sales management, and it will be interesting to see 
how this phase of the undertaking progresses, and the 
methods which will be used. One thing is certain— 
brewery salesmanship won’t do it. 

* * x 
Another Reason 
for Blanket 
Letters 


The increasing use of general bul- 
letins, or blanket letters to sales- 
men is a natural outcome of the 
development toward big gauge 
selling and large scale sales organizations. They 
are, in a sense, “children of necessity.” It would be 
a physical impossibility for a sales manager of today 
to undertake the individual mail training of each unit 
of his organization, without neglecting other impor- 
tant duties. So, instead of writing each man a hur- 
ried personal letter every day or so, he carefully 
frames one letter that will blanket the whole organiza- 
tion. By so doing he conserves time, of course, but 
he also accomplishes several other important results 
which may not have occurred to him beforehand. 

One of these results is suggested by an Eastern 
reader, Mr. John D. Cowan, sales manager of Cohen & 
Lang, Inc. “One of the advantages of the general let- 
ter,” said Mr. Cowan, “is that it eliminates the per- 
sonal element which may not always be as big an asset 
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as is generally supposed in handling certain men. 
There is in every organization at least one salesman 
possessing a personality that has a repelling effect on 
the sales manager. Yet that man may be a big pro- 
ducer. It is very difficult for a sales manager not to 
show a conflict of personality in personal talks or let- 
ters to that salesman. But a blanket letter, written 
to no one man in particular, and prepared with more 
thought and care than the other could possibly be- 
thought and care than the other could possibly be, 
agement without discrimination.” 


* * * 


In the estimation of H. C. 
Hunter, who has just retired 
as vice-president of the Elliott- 
Fisher Company, we are facing an era of sales revolu- 
tion which will make and unmake a great many sales 
executives. Said Mr. Hunter: “The next two years 
is going to be a severe test for every sales department. 
Conditions—social, economic and financial—will be on 
an entirely new basis. The sales manager who sticks 
to precedent is going to lose his shirt.” Judging from 
the mail that comes to this desk Mr. Hunter might well 
have said “are losing their shirts.” Never in four years 
have we received so many announcements of pending 
resignations, requests to change addresses, etc., as 
came in during the first two weeks of March. As Hugh 
Chalmers was fond of saying, “the only difference be- 
tween a rut and grave is the length and depth.” 


Hang a Danger 
Sign on Precedent 


* * * 


Creating the The next few years will see some 
Market is the real speed in selling lumber—at 
Thing least that is the impression we get 


after spending three days among 
delegates to the Southern Pine Association’s conven- 
tion at New Orleans. All indications are that the 
lumber men, like many others, have grown heartily 
sick of being kicked about by conditions and are going 
to take a hand in shaping conditions themselves. To 
quote J. C. Dionne of Texas: “The lumberman must 
go out and create the market. Until then he will 
never get his dues. Show me a lumber buyer today 
and I will show you 1,000 concerns ready to fill the 
order.” 

Now, of course, lumbermen for some time back 
have realized in a hazy sort of a way that they ought 
to create business, instead of merely trying to grab 
existing business from each other. They have in- 
vested since 1915 about $504,000 in consumer adver- 
tising—about 12/100 of one per cent of the associa- 
tion’s combined sales during that period. They have 
distributed quantites of booklets, and other market- 
creating literature. All of which has helped a lot. But 
unsupported advertising won’t create a market, any 
more than unsupported infantry will win a modern 
battle. Advertising must be backed up by the right 
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sort of salesmanship in the field. The fact that the 
delegates to the New Orleans convention gave over 
one-third of their time attending a “School of Lum- 
ber Salesmanship” indicates that the yellow pine peo- 
ple at least have seen the problem in its broader as- 
pects. It must come as a shock to some of the old time 
lumbermen, who for many years have been gathering 
moss in the shade of the “our-business-is-different” 
alibi, to suddenly learn that the lumber business is no 
different from any other business after all. 
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The resentment shown by some 


What Every r 
Sales Manager salesmen toward any form of pa- 
Owes to His ternalism designed to help them 
Salesman make money — especially that 


which calls for some exertion on 
their part—is easily understood. It is the same streak 
of human nature that causes the child to rebel at hav- 
ing to go to school, or to take distasteful medicine. 
Life is a conflict between what we like to do on one 
hand, and what we ought to do on the other. 
You cannot build men if you allow yourself to be 
guided by their likes and dislikes, or influenced by their 
whims and inclinations. Salesmen, it has been said, 
are but children grown old, Like children they need 
somebody to point the way. 

If proof is needed as to the wisdom of a paternalis- 
tic policy in the sales department you do not have to 
look far to find it. A proprietor of a small grocery 
store became dissatisfied with his limited opportunity. 
He joined the sales organization of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and went through the 
usual course of training laid out by that company. 
He is now earning $15,000 a year. An express agent 
was working on a limited salary, with practically no 
chance for advancement. He, too, joined a well-known 
insurance organization. Paternalistic management 
made it possible for him to earn $17,000 last year. An- 
other example from the same organization: a news- 
paper reporter who earned $8,000 in his third year of 
selling insurance and has averaged $20,000 during the 
past three years. None of these men ever sold life 
insurance before. The percentage of failures in life 
insurance salesmanship is greater than any other line. 
The answer is obvious. 

Do not misunderstand us. We are not advocating 
a régime of tyranny in the sales department. There 
is no room today for sales kaisers. But we do hold 
that a sales manager owes a duty to his salesmen fully 
as much as his house. If he lacks the initiative or the 
courage to fulfill that duty, it will only be a matter of 
time before he must stand aside for a man who has 
both the will and the ability to develop his men into 
bigger money makers, whatever their likes or dislikes 
in the matter may be. 
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Trained Salesmen—Do You Need Them? 


Over 3,000 salesmen were trained last year by the National Salesmen’s Training Association in the 
Fundamental Principles and Science of Salesmanship. 
Evidence—tangible proof—of ambition and initiative was indicated by their voluntary study hab- 
its and future planning. These men have been called to fill sales force vacancies among leading con- 
cerns in all lines of business, and sales department records are proving the benefits of their training 


and business-getting ability. 


You may want to recruit trained men for your sales force. 


In this re- 


turn period of sharp competition, considerable speculation is eliminated in selecting trained salesmen. 


What Employers of N.S.T.A. 
Men say: 


“Your system has been very _—- 
ful to us in developing some of our 
younger men into Ba el pro- 
ducers and we might also mention 
that the veterans of the road among 
our older Salesmen’ have _ also 
gained much “benefit through your 
Course. 

“It is certainly worth the price 
to any Salesman or to any firm who 
has a Selling Force.” 


Large New York Notion House. 


“About a year ago, we wrote you 
asking if you could recommend some 
of your graduates as capable sales- 
men to take hold of a good selling 
pro) osition. 

ou supplied us with Mr. Rea, 
and a more trustworthy man or bet- 
ter salesman we have never met. 

“We would be pleased to con- 
sider more such men if they can 
be secured.”’ 


Mfr. of Farm Implements and 
Hardware Specialties. 


“We are thoroughly convinced of 
the N. S. T. A. contention that a 
trained salesman is better than one 
who is merely experienced. 

“We are in need of several men 
and would thank you to put us in 
touch with some of your members.” 


Large Paint Manufacturer. 


‘Without exception the members 
of your association in our — 
have proven themselves “aces ad 
the confidence placed in them 
of your graduates lead the field of 
38 men in our organization. 


Large Overall Mfr. 


“Have you any more men _ like 
Messrs. B——— & S -—? These 
young men have proven consistent 
salesmen and we could use two or 
three more of the same caliber.” 


American branch of British Gro- 
cery Specialty Mfr. 


“We are much pleased with Mr. 
Fite. From the first day he sold 
our goods he has been a success. 
If you can furnish us with more 
such salesmen, we will appreciate it.” 


New York Grocery Specialty House. 


Why N.S. T. A. 


The training of the National Salesmen’s Train- 


ing Association is thorough. 


coaching or a series of 
The course goes deep into the principles of sales- 
It teaches salesmanship as a science. 
In charge of instruction is a faculty of sales 
executives of wide experience. 
thorities contribute to the course of instruction. 
An idea of the practical character of the instruc- 
tion may be obtained from the following sample 


manship. 


study outlines: 


The 


Cm C9 BS pt 


6. 


Territory 


Analyzing the Territory. 
Building Up the Territory. 


Self-Interest and Self-Re- 
spect Appeals. 
Appeals to Buying Motives. 


Making the Sale 


1. 


The Pre-Approach or In- 
vestigation. 

Approach for Interested At- 
tention. 

The Explanation for Un- 
derstanding. 
Demonstration for Belief 
and Desire. 

Answering Objections for 
Decision. 

Closing—To Get Favorable 
Action. 

The Satisfied Customer— 
The Get-Away. 
Self-Checking Your Sales- 
manship. 


Personal Efficiency in Selling 


= whore 


~“ 


reliable concerns. Some of these 
who have already proven their mettle in selling. 


oe 


The Positive Mind. 
Memory Training. 
Imagination As a Business 


orce. 

Auto-Suggestion and Self- 
Development. 

The Conquering Will. 
Self-Improvement Through 
Habit. 

Making the Most of Your- 
self. 


“parrot-ed” 


sales talks. 


Well known au- Hundreds of N. 


territory. 


twelve years. Over 
trained how to sell. 
have been invested 
and text book preparation. 
tives use its text books in training their own men. 
. T. A. men now direct the sales 
plans of concerns ‘for whom they once covered a 
Sales counselors and lecturers of na- 
tional reputation who have made supplementary 
contributions to the course, include suc 


Our Group Instruction Plan 


Noteworthy attention is being devoted now- 
adays, by many big corporations, to classes 
and schools in sales instruction. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are thus invested annu- 
ally, on the theory that a knowledge of your 
product or line is relatively mute without 


Sales training. 

Many Sales Executives, without 
school’’ facilities, are turning to N. 
Text Books. 


A large paint manufacturer, since installing 


our course with his salesmen, writes: 


“Since our salesmen have used your course 
of training we can see direct results. We 
notice larger and better orders and the 
class of goods that are being sold are 
more profitable and we are able to do 
more business with less salesmen than we 
have ever done before.’’ 


We should be pleased to discuss, without ob- 
ligation, the group plan of instruction for 
sales departments with the sales heads of in- 
terested manufacturers or wholesale concerns. 


‘*home-office 
af. &. 


Men Make Good 


The N. S. T. A. System is not an experiment. 
It is not a superficial It has been in successful active operation for 
50,000 members have been 
Many thousands of dollars 
in research work, lectures, 


Scores of sales execu- 


men as: 


Woods A. Caperton, 
Eli Lilly & Co. 


Wm. R. Malone, 
President, 
Postal Life Ins. Co. 


A. C. McMahon, 
District Manager, 
National Cash Reg- 
ister Co, 


V. L. Price, 
Vice-President, 
National Candy Co. 


Leo. Anderson, 
Vice-President 
Hupp Motor Car Co. 


Hugh Chalmers, 
formerly president, 
Chalmers Motor Car 
Co. 


At present we have men of splendid sales timber for whom we are seeking opportunities with 


men are just starting out. 


Others are ambitious men of experience 
All of them are intelligent enough to realize they 


don’t know it all, and are of the type that you can readily mould to seeing and doing things your way. 


The initiative, self-development, 
however, decide whether or not to employ them. 


Address us in confidence 


and records of these men warrant our recommending them. You 
There is no charge or obligation. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Employer’s Service Department 


Suite 515-21 Monadnock Bldg. 


( TEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON. ) 


Chicago, Illinois 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, Employer’s Service Department. 
Suite 515-21 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Without obligation, please give us the particulars about members of your association for whom you are 
seeking sales positions. 


We plan to employ 


additional salesmen. 
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Reckoning With the Label as a 


Sales Factor 
By Waldon Fawcett 


Within recent years the label has received an increasing amount of atten- 


tion. It must tie up with the advertising. 


usage on the dealer's shelf. 
other things. 


It must stand up well under hard 


It must deliver a sales message, and do several 
But above all else, the right kind of a sales label must be com- 


petition proof—to assist our readers in designing labels to meet this require- 
ment we have had our Washington correspondent prepare this article from 


Government records. 


Many sales managers have discovered 
that the merchandise label is a sales fac- 
tor to be reckoned with not only as an 
advertising influence but likewise as an 
element in competition. In any survey, 
for reference purposes, of the cases 
where this issue is involved there come 
conspicuously to attention the various 
cases in which the courts have curbed 
any disposition on the part of a seller 
to convey to buyers the impression that 
the label required by the provisions of 
the Food and Drugs Act constitutes, in 
any sense, a guarantee by the Govern- 
ment of the branded merchandise. In 
the case of the Tennessee Brewing Com- 
pany registration was refused at the 
U. S. Patent Office for a label that con- 
veyed the impression that the Govern- 
ment vouched for the labeled product. 


A principle of wide application in the 
field of sales management was laid down 
by the label arbiters at Washington in 
a case involving a label used by the firm 
of John Dewar & Sons. This principle 
is to the effect that if a person’s name 
possesses any commercial value as ap- 
plied to goods offered for sale, he alone 
is entitled ta. the benefits. Incidentally 
it was ruled that the label no less than 
the trade mark is a vehicle of trade and 
consequently the unauthorized use of a 
personal or corporate name on a label is 
no more permissible than would be the 
borrowing of that same name for use 
as a trade mark. 

What selling points may, with pro- 
priety, be included in the descriptive 
matter on a label is a question that has 
been argued extensively in the tribunals 


Just here it may be 


having jurisdiction. 
emphasized that the label, in direct con- 
tradiction to a trade mark, must be de- 
scriptive of the goods to which it is 


attached. Many labels have been re- 
jected at Washington because there was 
no description of the goods. The Lion 
Fig & Date Company, for example, was 
refused sanction for its “Brittlenut” 
label because there was nothing on the 
sticker to indicate that it was to be used 
with candy. On the other hand, in the 
Ruppert case it was held that a picture 
of a beer keg was sufficient description 
to pass muster. To get back to the main 
point of the degree of latitude allowed in 
the introduction of selling points in con- 
nection with label copy, it may be ob- 
served that there seems to be little ob- 
jection at the U. S. Patent Office so long 
as inscriptions are not downright false 
and deceptive and calculated to mislead 
the purchasing public. 

When an appeal was taken some time 
since in the case of the American Talc 
Company the reviewing authority ruled 
that a statement on a label that the 
identified article is used as a “cure” for 
certain ailments is not necessarily de- 
ceptive. In other words there was no 
objection in this instance to the proc- 
lamation by registered label that a tal- 
cum powder was for the relief and cure 
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guides. 


Z over 20,000 towns. 


Railway Distance Maps and Hotel Guide 


You will find it helpful in many ways. It is just the thing for 
laying out a salesman’s route, for checking expense accounts and 
for sizing up a territory generally. In addition to the maps, the 
guide includes much valuable information regarding hotel rates 
and accommodations—revised up to January, 1919. 


“ Your sales department is not fully equipped without one of these 
It will pay for itself several times over every month. 
It is the most complete and up-to-date guide published, listing 
The next best guide lists only 12,000. 


Price, $5.00 in either board or flexible binding. Contains over 
126 pages of vital information for the sales department. Maps 
are used by large and small concerns in all lines of business. 


Let Us Send You One of These Guides on Approval 


You will be under no obligation to keep it unless you are thoroughly pleased in every way. If you find 
it is not what you want, simply send it back and charge will be cancelled without question. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
604 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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of sunburn, irritation of the skin, etc. 


On the other hand, superlatives on 
labels are not objected to by Federal 
censors no matter what rival sales in- 
terests may say. As one of many ex- 
amples, witness the registration for the 
Danbury Hat Company of a label con- 


taining the words “Finest American 
Manufacture.” 
Sales managers have in many in- 


stances felt that they had a grievance 
against Uncle Sam in connection with 
the registration of competitive labels 
when in reality the whole dissatisfaction 
arose from a failure on the part of a 
business man to grasp the difference in 
status between the label and the trade 
mark. Once the United States Gov- 
ernment has issued a certificate for a 
trade mark, every effort is made at the 
U. S. Patent Office to prevent the entry 
of a duplicate or any mark that is of 
striking similarity. In the case of labels, 
however, the situation is very different. 
Any label that conforms to the require- 
ments of the law is likely to be en- 
rolled, no “search” being conducted at 
the U. S. Patent Office to determine 
whether such label is the “double” of 
an earlier comer. 


Some Famous Label Decisions 


Interests that employ labels in sell- 
ing are thus left to secure in the Fed- 
eral courts such redress as they may 
for injuries sustained in clashes of in- 
terest involving the use of labels. It is 
proper to quickly add, however, that the 
courts have usually been quite willing to 
sustain the claims of the first seller on 
the spot. Nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago a New York court started 
this ball rolling by deciding in the case 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany versus Spear that imitation of the 
color and shape of a label, taken in con- 
junction with certain duplication of in- 
scriptions warrants the issuance of an 


injunction. Years later a U. S. Circuit 
Court in Missouri, in the case of Carson 
versus Ury, restrained the defendant 
from making and selling counterfeit 


labels that were not trade marks even 
though it could not be shown that the 
imitator affixed any of the spurious 
labels to articles of their own manu- 
facture or even sold any articles bear- 
ing the counterfeit labels. 

In the famous case of Coats versus 
the Merrick Thread Company, the 
United States Supreme Court promul- 
gated the doctrine that no violation of 
sales ethics via labels can be charged, 
even though the labels be somewhat 
similar in appearance, if the names of 
the selling corporations are entirely dif- 
ferent. A situation that brought prompt 


relief in the U. S. Courts was that in- 
volved in 


the case of Garrett versus 
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1. H. Garrett & Co., where the offender 
was charged with having employed an 
imitative label on goods of inferior 
quality designed to be sold by retailers 
at reduced price in competition with the 
wares with which the type of label had 
first been identified. That case brought 
forth a clean-cut pronouncement against 
the imitation of labels and at about the 
same time another Court ruled that for 
all that the Clark Thread Company did 
not have the exclusive right to use the 
words “Clark’s Spool Cotton” this firm 
should be allowed to enjoin a rival that 
fraudulently made use of its label. 

The original label has been disclosed 
in several instances as one of the few 
sales anchorages left to the concern 
whose trade name hav‘ng been applied 
to a patented invention or formula has 
become public property with the expira- 
tions of the patent—a lapse that 
seriously threatens cherished good-will 
if there be not distinctive labels to fall 
back upon. The “Castoria” case has 
been one of these wherein court opinions 


have upheld the right of a seller in his 
time-tried labels regardless of the ex- 
piration of his patents. 

That there is for the sales manager a 
certain amount of risk in entrusting the 
production of his labels to the designer 
or printer who has similarly served a 
competitor was brought out quite clearly 
a few years ago in a memorable con- 
troversy between Notaseme Hosiery Co. 
and the proprietors of R. H. Macy & 
Co. The chance of unconscious if not 
conscious simulation under such cir- 
cumstances was brought out. Although, 
in this Notaseme case the duplication 
of panels, contrasting colors, etc., in 
label design was accounted an incrim- 
inating circumstance, so to _ speak, 
though not an all-sufficient one we have 
a down-right object lesson in the expe- 
rience, not long since, of the manufac- 
turers of “Carnation” Milk who were 
told by the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington that mere imitation of 
a color scheme in labels does not con- 
stitute unfair competition. 
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All cuts are in 1 and 

2 colors, in 2, 3 and 5 

inch sizes. Prices plainly indicated 
under each proof. 


Get This Book 


From this book, UNUSUAL PICTURES NO. 7 comes a wealth of 
advertising ideas. It contains hundreds of brilliantly clever cuts for every 
business—for every purpose. Splendid for gingering up any printed matter 
you maybe getting out. 


NO RAISE IN PRICES FOR CUTS 


Ny 
et out better printed maiter 


They will add zip and snap 
to your direct advertising as 
well as your house organs, 
sales letters, etc., etc. 


Price of Book 7 is $1.00 


Money refunded on the 
first order for cuts 
amounting to $3.00 or 
more. If not satisfied re- 
turn book in five days 
and get your money 
back. You can’t lose. 


The supplementary sheets 
brilliantly printed in two 
colors, and issued at va- 
rious times during the year 
are worth many times the 
yee of the book alone. 
hey are sent gratis to the 
buyers of the book. 


Multigraph Plates 


In addition to furnishing the 
cuts flat for regular job 
presses we also furnish them 
curved for the multigraph. 


The Patterson-Gibbs Co. A 


425 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1906 
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systematically preserving additional data of your own. 


Valuable both for the data it contains, and as a means of 


forms, etc. 


+ Graphs That Show Salesmen Business They Are Missing 
* Heading Off Criticism of Sales Manager by Salesmen 
Ratz Plan for Routing Salesmen 

Mail Order Department to Help Salesmen 
Keeping Branch Salesmen Gingered Up 

Getting Salesmen to Sell Full Line 

Tabulation of Comparative Earnings of Salesmen 
A Bonus Schedule for Salesmen 

Plan of Protectograph “Premier Club” 

A Plan for Developing Efficient Assistants 
Standardized Application Blank for Salesmen 
Rating Scale for Salesmen Applicants 

Standard Reference Form for Salesmen 

Letter to Salesmen on Keeping Down Expenses 
Excerpts from Federal Sign System Manual 
Anti-Tipping Letter to Salesmen 

Bulletin Receipt Envelope Plan 

Skeleton Outline for Sales Manual 

Folder Form of Sales Manual 

Suggestive Sales Manual Quotations 

Forms of Notes for Giving Salesmen Stock 
Salesmen’s Report That Visualizes Month’s Work 
Making Sure Salesmen Get Their Mail 
Combination Expense Account and Draft Form 
Salesman’s Correspondence Envelopes 

Order Analysis and Record Card 


The file is letter size (814x11 inches) and is equipped with a set of thirteen leather tabbed indexes 
lettered in gold—‘Handling Salesmen,” “Organization,” “Sales Contests,” “Market Data,” “Conven- 
tion Material,” “Books and Articles,” “Mailing Lists,” etc. Under each classification is filed numer- 
ous loose-leaf typewritten sheets of concrete sales plans and methods, sales statistics, letters, maps, 


PARTIAL OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


Improved Salesman’s Report Form 

Combination Salesman’s Expense Account Forms 
Territory Analysis Records 

Plan for Developing All-Around Efficiency 

Log Cabin Circle and Other Contest Stunts 
McGraw Two-Tires-a-Day Contest Plan 

Sales Contest Suggestions 

Analysis of Auto Registration by States 

Checking Method to Show Territory Conditions 
Population Statistics 

Articles in System Relating to Sales Management 
Sales Management Articles in Advertising and Selling 
Articles in Printers’ Ink Relating to Sales Management 
Books Relating to Sales Management, etc. 
Circulating Library Plan for Salesmen 

American Hosiery Blue List Plan 

Mid-Summer Campaign Plan for Getting Good Names 
Selling Salesmen the Advertising—A Plan 

Getting Live Leads for Salesmen 

Expense Account Suggestions 

Comparative Cost of Operating Salesmen 
Salesman’s Auto Expense Account Forms 

News Bulletin Plan for Department Heads 
“Pay-As-It-Earns” Plan for Salesman’s Autos 
Auto Upkeep for Various Territories 

Cost of Operating Autos by Seasons, etc., etc. 


Price Complete $6.00 on Approval 


This price includes leatheroid ring binder, set of thirteen leather 


indexes, data properly arranged by classification with a supply of 


blank pages for making your own notes. Sent on five days’ approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of Books and Reports for Sales Managers and Salesmen 
604 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


How to Build Up a List 


of Live Prospects 
By D. R. Pierson 


Division Manager, National Cash Register Co. 


The importance of a live prospect list 
is being recognized to a greater extent 
than ever before. This is true with the 
most successful agents and salesmen. 
These men say they owe much of their 
success in selling to their lists of pros 
pects. 

What these agents and salesmen are 
doing to keep an up-to-date prospect 
list every agent and salesman should 
do. It is absolutely necessary in makin 
a territory produce the best business 
possible. A live prospect list lets no 
prospect go unnoticed, no matter where 
his store is located. 

A live prospect list is necessary to an 
agent or salesman in planning the can- 
vass of his territory and in directing his 
efforts most intelligently and effectively 
It gives him a good basis for an inten 
sive working of the territory. 

There are a number of ways in which 
a live prospect list can be built up. The 
following list will help you. Other ways 
will suggest themselves as you give a 
part of your time to making a list that 
will be as complete as you can make it, 
and as you try to keep the list at the 
highest point of efficiency. See how 
many of these good, easy ways you and 
our salesmen have been overlooking in 
keeping up a list of live prospects: 

1. Advertising. 
2. Personal calls. 
Soliciting service work 
4. Soliciting supplies. 
5. Tips from users. 
i. Calling on satisfied users. 

7. Make satisfied users. 

8. Resell users on features they are 

; not using. 

9. Cite quantity purchases made by 
large stores. 

10. Good installations. 

11. Follow up installations. 

12. Specialize on certain lines of busi- 
ness. 

13. Leave samples on sidewalk while 
soliciting. 

14. Carry equipment on automobile 
and leave exposed. 

15. Follow up small orders for sup- 
plies. 

16. Follow up repair calls. 

17. Cultivate the @élerks in the stores. 

18. Have good window displays in 
your own office. 


19. Local newspaper advertising. 
-N. C. R. News. 
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Personal Services and Supplies 


Rates: 15c a line of seven words; minimum $1.00. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


WANTED—A man experienced in 
trade research, promotion, statistics and 
advertising, by a textile corporation spe- 
cializing in goods formerly made _ in 
Germany. Address 500, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


SALESMEN SEEKING POSITIONS 


SALESMAN, man of good address 
and pleasing personality with 8 years’ 
sales and executive experience and for 
the last 5 years midwest representative 
for eastern mill, seeks connection with 
reliable concern as representative in any 
city in U. S.; salary, $225 per month and 
good opportunity for future; will con- 
sider good commission proposition; can 
furnish first-class references. Address 
454, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


SITUATION WANTED — Special 
training in salesmanship, several years 
selling wholesale jobbers, food products; 
prefer repr. mfrs.; salary and expenses; 
road only. Address 490, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


SALESMAN, 25. Good education and 
personality, whose qualifications will be 
valuable, wants opportunity with manu- 
facturer whose product demands self-re- 
spect in its representative and merits the 
confidence of its clients. Over 5 years’ 
experience, including purchasing and 
selling building materials. Enlisted May, 
1917; discharged 1st lieut. engrs.; loyalty, 
aggressiveness; good hard work in ex- 
change for opportunity. Address 401, 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


SITUATION WANTED by salesman 
who has made eae and good record, 
age 23, a real live wire, has a pleasing 
personality, wishes to connect with a 
profitable reliable concern where he can 
have an opportunity to prove his ability, 
loyalty and dependableness to make 
money for his employers and himself. 
Address 429, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


We read and clip for thousands of 
busy people the best things on any sub- 
ject appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 604 Man- 
hattan Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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BUSINESS SERVICES 


Live Letters That Sell Things 
written to order, $5.00 each. Three for 
$10.00. Booklets, folders, etc., at reason- 
able rates. “Evidence” gladly sent on 
request. G. F. Campbell, 96 Conkey, 
Hammond, Indiana. 


Constructive , criticism of Sales Let- 
ters, Advertising and Printed Matter. 
Analytic and psychologic. Have helped 
others, may help you. $2 per piece. J. 
Valotta, Box 1420, .Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUPPLIES 


Salesmen’s Application Blank 


In hiring salesmen the Dartnell Stand- 
ard Application Blank gives you vital 
information and a compiete record. 

The blank is searching without being 


impertinent. It helps you in— 


1. Reducing percentage of salesmen 
who fail. 


v9 


Records information neglected in 
interview. 

3. Passing on applicants 
mended by branch offices. 


recom- 


Comes in 4-page folder form, 8%x11 
inches, business letter size, punched to 
fit standard three-ring binder. Prices: 
100 blanks, post-paid............. $ 5.00 
250 blanks, post-paid............. 8.00 


Send for Sample 


The Dartnell Corporation, Supply Dept., 
604 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Sales Management 


ALBERTA SASKATCHEWAN MANITOBA ONTARIO 
HANDLED BY MINNEAPOLIS HANDLED BY DETROIT 
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| Ne 
To secure full confidential information regarding persons applying to you for positions 
we maintain offices in all the larger cities and a corps of 20,000 inspectors 
covering all towns and villages. 


When You Hire a New Salesman 


You thoroughly satisfy yourself as to his qualifications. You question him closely regarding his experience 
You require character references. You get in touch with his former employers. You may even require 
him to furnish a bond. Yet in spite of all these precautions there might be a concealed flaw in his record 
or environment that would seriously hinder his success with you. He may even fail, thereby putting you 
to great expense. You cannot know too much about the men you hire, and facts you need most to know are 
often those least likely to come out in a persona! interview. 


Our System of Employment Information Our Reports Will What Other Users of Our 
Reports Give You Reports Say 

Our organization has for 2 years By careful and tactful inquiry among \ candy manufacturer writes “Or 
made a specialty of securing personal the personal and business acquaint several ee your reports have 
, ms . a ee : a ‘rrevented us from employin men 
reports on individuals. We serve reaped - ee ee eh superficially m * x sad . yres 

leading concerns in all lines of buss for you whether applicant is a man sit bi ee = aye pepe 
| 3 : “ whose word can be relied upon; his sions d truc concern: — Highly 
| ness all over the country e are Fa Bie satisfied with the results we have ob 

reputation as to character and morals; ¢ ‘9 
especially organized to secure full . tained from using reports A match 
] sie B the reputation of his family; his do , « I 

> : . s yersons ply ye * manufacturer Reports are a good 

confidential reports on persons ap} g 
; dite mestic and financial status; a review investment and more than self-pav 
ing to you for positions w lerever of his business career: if he lives ing.”” You will be equally well eB 
they may be located. We compile this within his means; his present income; ich, ax tee cee Gee cheened wae 
| information without interviewing the iis home surroundings and other sim cannot afford NOT to investigate our 
| %9 ° ‘ ga 1 

applicant or divulging your name ilar “inside information report methods 


Let us send you without obligation 
further information regarding our new form of employment re- 
port. You will be surprised at how little it costs to back your 
own judgment in selecting employees with our fact-giving re- 
ports. They are saving other employers a great deal of time 
and money. They will do the same for you. 


Employment Report Department 
THE RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


| New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati San Francisco Richmond Des Moines 
Birmingham Atlanta Oklahoma City Portland Dallas Denver Kansas City Memphis Minneapolis 
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TAKING THE BLUE SKY 
OUT OF ADVERTISING 
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SHE CHICAGO TRIBUNE considers it a waste of money to advertise 


a product distributed through the retail and jobbing trade until 
that trade has been supplied with merchandise to take care of the 
consumer demand when that demand is created. 


The old theory of advertising was that 
the advertising forced people to demand a 
certain product of the retailer until he was 
forced to demand it of his jobber in such 
numbers that the jobber eventually se- 
cured it from the manufacturer. There 
were two weak links in this chain. In the 
first place the advertiser was frequently 
“broke” before the circle was complete 
and money began flowing back to him to 
compensate for his great advertising out- 
lay. In the second place, by the time the 
product reached the retailer the consumer 
had forgotten his original request for it, or 
had been well satisfied with a substitute. 


To remedy this condition and make ad- 
vertising truly efhcient, THe Cuicaco 
TriBUNE formulated the above policy. 
As a result .a Merchandising Service, 
which has no peer in the world, has been 
built up at enormous expense. 


THe Cuicaco TripuNneE Merchandising 
Service does not sell goods for any manu- 
facturer, but it does furnish the manufac- 
turer with advice and knowledge, with 
definite systematic plans for covering the 
Chicago territory. Intensely practical 
assistance enables THe Cu1caco TRIBUNE 
and its advertisers to live up to the policy 
noted above. This makes Cuicaco 


TRIBUNE advertising a gilt-edge invest- 
ment rather than a speculation. 


Time after time manufacturers, working 
under CurcaGo TriBune direction, have 
sold to Chicago merchants more than 
enough goods to pay for their entire ad- 
vertising campaign and sold and delivered 
the merchandise before a line of adver’ 
tising ran. Time after time Cuicaco 
TRIBUNE advertising campaigns have been 
instantaneous successes because the mer- 
chandise was in the stores ready for con- 
sumer demand the instant it was created. 


Basing every bit of advice and every exer- 
cise of judgment upon a vast accumulation 
of intensive and practical information, THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 1s prepared to direct, to 
supervise, every detail of an advertising and 
sales campaign in the Chicago territory. 


The Chicago territory consists of the five 
states of Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, in which one-sixth of the 
population of the nation possess one-fifth 
of the wealth of the nation. THe Cu1caco 
TRIBUNE reaches one family in five in this 
great, rich market. CuHicaco TRIBUNE 
advertising plus Cu1caGo TriBUNE Mer- 
chandising Service constitute a selling force 
practically irresistible. 


Let THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE send a 
Merchandising Expert to advise with you on a 
sales campaign to win the Chicago territory. 


The Chicago Cribune 


{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER}/(//, 


Circulation in Excess of 400,000 Daily 


and 700,000 Sundays 


